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Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia _ Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
indemand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 


do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 


Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 
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fora winter's outing than 

this Island of Enchant- 
| ment— unique in the tradi- 
“tions and atmosphere of 
four centuries of Spanish 
‘tule. It has a climate softer 
"and more delightful than 
that of the Riviera or 
Southern California — a 
Scharm which few can resist. 
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a up 
Which covers every expense for the entire cruise 


4 Big steamers “Carolina,” “Brazos,” and others are especially designed and 
Piuxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. You make the steamer your 
hotel during the entire trip from New York to and around the island, touch- 
i g at principal ports and returning again to New York. A sailing every 
| Saturday at noon. 

Write for this beautifully illustrated free booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise,” 
E hich tells in a most absorbing way the pleasures of this voyage. 

* fill out the coupon and mail it to 


ks is no lovelier spot 


Cruising Department — 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico Line ‘OSS’ / a. 


N York 
We can also plan your trip to include Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, Kindly pont ate 
rida, Texas and other resorts of free booklet “Porto Rico 
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ae MELVIN & BADGER 
7 Apothecaries 


Our personal attention is given to our Prescrip. 
tion Department, and our facilities are unex. 
celled, We are constantly in receipt of the 
atest ‘‘New Remedies.” 


43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
Edwin P. Burleigh Arthur H. Chase 
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or=*/00 THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


en Brefts-| 


ENGRAVING HOUSE 43 vers 30 enomrcio st. BOSTON, 


Luncheon, 
ta carte and table 
d'hote, 11 to 2.30 
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Dinners that are Different, 
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Dainty Fervice and Home 
Cooking 
PrivatePartiesAccommodated 
“Where the Homey Atmo 
sphere Prevails” 
429 A Boylston Street 
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HERE is no tiner sign of the increasing 
wholesomeness of life, than the growth 


of outdoor winter sports. For this 
health-giving recreation New England is 


beautifully adapted. 
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BLISS PERRY, 


One of the soundest and most distinguished of the workers for peace 
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DANTE AS INTERPRETER 
By WILLIAM JUSTIN MANN 


Dante was one of the world’s great 
artists, one of its supreme interpret- 
ers. He has a message for every one 
of us. We, in our turn, must be in- 
terpreters, and each of us must inter- 
pret that message as it comes to our 
individual personality. 

Dante Alighieri opened his eyes 
upon the world in the beautiful city 
of Florence, in the fair month of 
May, and in the year 1265. Moccac- 
cio tells us that he was born of no 
mean parents. His family, while pos- 
sessing no great wealth, was held in 
high honor in the community. Dante 
was proud of his descent from his il- 
lustrious ancestor Cacciaguida; so 
proud indeed that, as he tells us in 
the Paradiso, he made boast of it 
even in those serene regions, thereby 
calling forth the gentle smile of Bea- 
trice. (Pav. xvi, I-15.) 

As it was in the month of May that 
Dante was born, so it was on a May- 
day, a far more genial season in Flor- 
ence than with us, that he first came 
to know what life means. 

Foleo Portinari, a citizen of high 
Tfepute in those days, had gathered 


together his friends and. fAgighbors te. 


hold a May-time festival, as’ was. tire, 
wont in Florence. Thither ,.came 
Dante, then a boy in his ninth*year, 
accompanied by his father. After 
the feast, the little lads and maidens, 
of whom many were present, engaged 
in games fitting to their age, and 
Dante entered into all these sports. 
Among these children was the daugh- 
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ter of Folco, known to her compan- 
ions as Bice, but always called by her 
father by her full name Beatrice. 
Boccaccio, whose account we follow, 
tells us that she was not only graceful 
and pretty, but gentle and pleasing, 
and more graceful and modest than 
is usual with those of her age. Who 
shall say what influence it is that 
from such a meeting sometimes casts 
an enduring spell over a life? Cer- 
tain it is that at that hour the image 
of Beatrice so entered into the heart 
of Dante that it never departed there- 
trom, 

The number nine has a special sig- 
nificance for Dante, both in his life, 
and in all that he wrote. He was 
nine years old when he met Beatrice, 
and just nine years afterwards he 
wrote the Vita Nuova in which he 
gives the record of the love thus 
awakened. What do we find inter- 
preted in this youthful and extraor- 
dinary production? The answers to 
this question would doubtless be al- 
most as various as the list of thought- 
ful readers who have delighted in it 
and pondered over it. 

One thing which it seems to me to 
interpret, 1 “have never happened to 
see mentioned. And that is the ex- 
quisite :Sensitiveness of the poetic 
temperament with which the writer 
was endowed, the shrinking back not 
only from all tangible realization of 
the experience which brought such 
keen delight, as well as such keen 
pain. Dante hides his secret from 
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all, even from her he loved so well so enlighten the eves which behold 
He feigns a passion for another that it, that they shall see the ladder 
he may put all observers off the stretching up to Heaven, and the an- 
track: He thus awakens the disdain gels ascending and descending upon 
of Beatrice, but it matters not. Or, it. Dante saw that heavenly ladder, 
rather, even though it matter so in- and so he closes his Vita Nuova with 
finitely much, he seems powerless to the resolve that he will write of her 
do otherwise. The spell of his tem- whom he has so loved, and will al- 
perament holds him fast. The years ways love, that which has never vet 
go by; he makes no effort to win the — been written of any woman. 
object of his love; he sees her won Dante’s youth and early manhood 
by another, and still he makes no was given up to severe and protract- 
sign. It is only when the hand of ed studies. He was not beguiled by 
death takes away her who had be-_ the festivities of Florentine life, nor 
come a part of his very life, that his did he fritter away his time in social 
love reveals itself and finds outward  frivolities. He had that rare gift of 
expression, What a strange and mor- complete absorption in a given sub- 
bid sensitiveness you say, and yet it is Ject. This is illustrated by a story 
typical, interpretative of the experi- the effect that on one of his visits 
ence of others beside Dante. The po- Siena, and while in the shop of an 
etic or artistic temperament is at once #P0thecary, there was brought to him 
a blessing and a curse. It is a bless- %. famous book which he had long de- 
ing in that it makes its possessor a sired. No other place being at hand, 
delicate instrument for receiving and he threw himself breast downwards 
recording the finer ‘spiritual impres- “P0" 4 bench in front of the shop, 
sions; it is a curse in that it is often and placed the book before him. It 
accompanied with an extreme and W#@5 4 festival day, and soon gay 
wayward sensitiveness that holds Scenes were being enacted close to 
back its subject from the things most him, such as dancing, games, and the 
dear to him, that robs him of the joys playing of musical instruments. But 
which meaner natures can easily he never once moved from his posi- 
reach out after and possess. So it was 0n or lifted his eyes from his book. 
with Dante. This, however, is but an He said afterwards, in response to a 
incident. Happiness or unhappiness, “uestion, that he had heard nothing 
as the worl views them, what after of what was going on about him. 

all does it matter? The Vita Nuova Devoted thus to study, his mind 
interprets a far nobler thing than given up to high contemplation, as- 
needless sorrows caused by tempera- siduous in the cultivation of the po- 
ment. It interprets the vision of Di- etic art, yet torn and lacerated by the 
vine Love revealed through a human __ pangs of love and grief, these early 
personality. That mystic glow which years of, Dante’s ; manhood swiftly 
steals o’er all things; siprédiifing alt “Passed © AWAY. 3 His friends seek to 
nature with a nev and “Wordrors ‘tonsdle “him in what seems to them 
light not born of earthly suns; ; filling + hts ‘Strange sorrow for the loss of 
the soul with a strange intestsdies$ of * Bdatrive, she whom he had known so 
delight, whence is it born, save fromk, « «little and seen so seldom. They are 
the very heart of Primal I ove? +, Hei ithe means of bringing about his mar- 
may bring with it suffering and grief riage with Madonna Gemma, ot the 
and tears: such was the case with house of Donati. W hile Boccaccio 
Dante. But if it be indeed the glow would have us believe that this was 
caught from the eternal altars, it will an unhappy marriage, there is no rea- 
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son for thinking this to be true. 
Dante’s long years of separation 
from his wife and family were the 
result of the stern and inexorable 
march of events. His silence con- 
cerning his wife is no evidence that 
their union was an unfortunate one. 
Indeed, we shall have occasion to see 
that the silences of Dante are often 
but the sign of feelings too intimate, 
too tender, too sacred to spread be- 
fore the eyes of men. The wife of 
Dante deserves our high praise and 
gratitude. Upon his banishment and 
the confiscation of his goods, she 
saved, by means of a claim of dower- 
right, a portion of the property from 
the wreck. She kept the home to- 
gether, and brought up his children, 
thus saving him from anxieties 
which otherwise would have kept the 
Divine Commedia from ever being 
given to the world. She was helpful 
in the sending to the exiled poet those 
first seven cantos, the recovery of 
which gave the courage and inspira- 
tion to go on with the work. There is 
not the slightest evidence that she 
ever resented Dante’s ideal and spir- 
itual love for Beatrice, or that he ever 
cherished for his faithful wife other 
feelings than those of tenderness. 
We must not think of Dante’s early 
years of manhood as wholly given up 
to study, to poetry, and to the emo- 
tional excitements of a mystical love. 
He was no weakling. In 1280, at the 
age of 24, he bore a gallant part in 
the battle of Campaldino. He en- 
tered actively into public life. No 
one could then hold office unless a 
recognized member of some trade as- 
sociation, and_ so he enrolls in the 
guild of apothecaries. He goes on 
embassies ; he is a member of the city 
councils that direct the affairs of 
Florence and plan for its remodel- 
ling. Finally, in the year 1300, he be- 
comes one of the Priors of the city, 
and from thence, as he himself has 
told us, came all his woes. The city 


was rent with factions; the main diyi- 
sion being between the houses of Do- 
nati and Cerchi. Disorder and 
bloodshed are rampant. Dante seeks 
a solution by causing the leaders of 
both factions to be removed for a 
time from Florence. This action 
pleases no one, and the disorders con- 
tinue. He goes to Rome on an em- 
bassy tothe Pope, and in his absence, 
the decree of banishment and confis- 
cation is rendered against him. He 
never “saw Florence again. We can- 
not here follow his wanderings, his 
loneliness, his poverty, He had cause 
to remember the prophecy of Caccia- 
guida: 
“Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e coni duro calle 
Lo scendere e’l salir per laltrui 
scale.” (Par, xvii, 58-60.) 


“Thou shalt have proof how savoreth 
of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard 
a road 
The going down and up another's 


stairs.” 

He tasted much of bitterness—but 
he wrought his work. We are deal- 
ing here with Dante as interpreter, 
and whatever further we shall have 
to say of the circumstances of his life, 
will be in connection with the inter- 
pretations we find in that Divine Com- 
edy which was indeed his life. 

Let us then approach the 
poem itself; and with the very first 
lines, we pause to read their meaning. 
Dante tells us that midway upon the 
journey of life he found himself, or 
came to himself, in a dark forest. It 
makes one think of the words used in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son:— 
“When he came to himself.” Now 
here may be found a subtle interpre- 
tation of a large tract of life often 
passed through as if one were in a 
sleep or dream. Hardly did Dante 
know when he left the right path, so 
full was he of slumber at the moment 
when he abandoned the right way. 
When we try to estimate human per- 


great 











sonality and responsibility, when we 
take up the study of Ethics and strug- 
gle with the problem of Free Will 
and Determinism, what are we to say 
of this tract of life, of this strange 
sleep, on awakening from which we 


find that we have wandered so far 
from the way, and into shades so dark 
and often fearful, into shades 
where the panther and the lion and 
the wolf obstruct our journey toward 
the light we can yet behold shining 
on the shoulder of the beautiful moun- 
tain? We will not attempt to solve 
the psychology of this so frequent ex- 
perience of life. Dante does not try 
to solve it; perhaps it cannot be 
solved. But at least Dante brings 
this phase of human life before our 
notice, and, as we study it, we see it 
is something that must be reckoned 
with. 

But Dante was not left alone in the 
moment of his supreme peril in that 
dark forest. At the critical moment, 


so 
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Virgil comes to his aid. This symbo- 
lizes the influence of the study of the 
classics in calming, and _ steadying, 
purifying, the mind; in expanding its 
vision, in leading it upwards to the 
higher reaches of thought and ex- 
perience. Dante was not the only one 
who has been started on the right 
road through the stimulus and com- 
panionship of noble books. St. Au- 
gustine dates the beginning of his 
moral and spiritual regeneration from 
the reading of a work of Cicero, Most 
of us realize to some extent how much 
we owe to the help and companion- 
ship of books. 
What brought 
aid? It was 


Virgil to Dante's 
Beatrice who left her 
high seat in heaven and descended in- 
to Limbo that she might send the 
Mantuan poet to rescue the one who 
had loved her so long and so faith- 
fully. If this interprets the saving 
influence of a great affection it also 
suggests the view that those who have 
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loved us here on earth, still watch 
over us and act as ministering angels 
in our behalf. It is a view that few 
of us would wish to combat, and that 
in our heart of hearts we really cling 
to. Nowhere in literature can be 
found so noble an interpretation of 
this pleasing and satisfying hope, as 
the one given by Dante in making 
Beatrice move in his behalf at the 
moment which was to decide his fate, 
and, at last, act as his guide in the 
fairer regions above. 

What shall we say of the Inferno 
as a whole, and what does it interpret 
to us? Its terrible pictures fasten 
themselves indelibly in our memory. 
Those who have been carried away 
by passion, are whirled and scourged 
by the infernal hurricane that sways 
them up and down, and sends them 
ever rushing on without rest. lhe 
avaricious and the spendthrifts are 
doomed to their eternal scuffle and 
recriminations. The morose are fixed 
in the mire. The suicides are changed 


into trees that are despoiled by the 
Harpies, The hypocrites have to wear 
their gilded cloaks that dazzle out- 
wardly, but within are of ponderous 


lead. The schismatics and the sowers 
of discord are cleft in twain, and with 
tongues cut off within their throats. 
The arch-traitors, Judas Iscariot, 
Brutus and Cassius, are in the jaws of 
Lucifer himself, who is fixed in the 
eternal ice. As we read the weird 
pages, the figures come to life and we 
can see them before us. There is 
Charon, the old boatman of the Ache- 
ron, with his hair of heavy white, and 
with shaggy cheeks. Wheeling flames 
play around his eyes, and with his oar 
he strikes the spirits who lag behind. 
There is Minos, the Infernal Judge, 
horrible and snarling, who stands at 
the entrance of the second circle and 
girds himself with his tail as many 
times as is the grade to which the un- 
happy and self-confessed sinner is 
condemned. Geryon, the winger mon- 
ster of Fraud, and Flegias, the surly 


pilot of the Stygian Marsh, are vivid- 
ly before us. There too is Cerberus, 
(the devourer), “fierce, cruel and 
strange,’ barking from his three-fold 
throat, and showing his horrible 
fangs. He is the terrible guardian 
of the third circle where is that piti- 
less rain, “eternal, cold and heavy.” 
He seizes the spirits and flays and 
quarters them. 

“Eyes has he of vermillion, and the 
beard greasy and black, his belly large 
and clawed are his hands.” 

Most terrible of all the scenes of 
the Inferno is that in which a viper 
fastens itself upon an unhappy wretch 
and looks up in his eyes; when, lo! 
the human slowly takes on the form 
of the creeping thing, while the ser- 
semblance of a man. 

“The soul which to a reptile had been 
changed, 

Along the valley hissing takes to flight 

And after him the other speaking, 
spurtens.”’ 

This loss of personality through sin 
is shown in varying phases all through 
the pages of this first division of the 
poem. 

What does Dante mean by all this? 
Manifold interpretations flash before 
us—The punishments that sin entails, 
the fitting of the punishment to the 
crime, the loss of personality through 
sin, the powerlessness of high rank 
or station to avert retribution, as 
shown by the lofty positions that 
many of these sufferers had occupied 
while on earth—these are some of the 
things we see. But Dante’s great un- 
derlying purpose was to accentuate 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. He 
wished to make sin so ghastly and re- 
pulsive that men should flee from it. 
The whole object of his poem, as he 
himself tells us, was “to remove the 
living from a state of misery here in 
this life, and to lead them to a state 
of happiness.” To this end his first 
aim was to so interpret sin that it 
should be robbed of the deceitful ap- 
pearance that attracts. This he has 
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accomplished. No one can rise from 
a faithful reading of the Inferno 
without being filled with a sense of 
loathing for things that had perhaps 
theretofore worn ever a certain pleas- 
ingly seductive aspect. Terrible as 
are Dante’s pictures, he meant them 
to be purifying; and nowhere does he 
so familiarize us with sin, that through 
him we learn either to pity, endure or 
embrace it. 

It is one of the triumphs of Dante’s 
art, that we are glad to leave the In- 
ferno. Dante himself was glad to 
leave it. 

“Per correr migior acqua alza le 

vele 

mai la navicella del mio ingegno, 

Che lascia dietro a se mar si cru- 

dele”. (Purg. I, 1-3.) 

‘To run o’er better waters hoists its 

sail, 

The little vessel of my genius now, 

That leaves behind itself a sea so 

cruel.” 

We have come out from the dark 
shadows and the noisome atmosphere 
of the Inferno Pit, into the purer air 
where we find: 

“Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro” 

(Purg. I, 13). 

“Sweet color of oriental sapphire.” 

The beautiful planet that incites to 
love is causing all the orient to smile, 
and the four stars of the Southern 
Cross seem to make the heaven re- 
joice with their beams of light. In- 
stead of the uncouth monsters that 
presided over the circles of the In- 
fernal Cone, now we have the noble 
figure of Cato as guardian of these 
milder shades. He stands with his 
long beard and shining locks, hoth 
mixed with white, the rays from the 
four sacred stars’ illuminating his 


countenance. There is deep signifi- 
cance in his presence here. He it was 
who gave up life for liberty, and Lib- 
erty is the key-note of this second 
cantica of the Divina Commedia: 

“Liberta va cercando, ch’e si cara, 

Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta.” 

(Purg. I, 71-72.) 

“He goes seeking Liberty, which is 

so dear, 

As he knows who for her sake re- 

fuses life.” 

Liberty va Cercando: He goes seek- 
ing Liberty—This is the plea that 
Vir makes in behalf of Dante to in- 
cline Cato to give him entrance into 
those precincts never before trodden 
by living feet. In the Inferno, to- 
gether with the distortion, or even 
sometimes the loss of personal like- 
ness, there is a complete loss of free- 
dom of the will. The unhappy victim 
is bound forever in the chains of his 
sin, with no hope of escape. In the 
Purgatorio, the sinner may be yet 
staggering under the weight of ac- 
cumulated transgressions, but he is 
free to struggle on, until the hour 
comes when his burden shall roll from 
off his shoulders, and he shall feel 
pure and disposed to mount upwards 
We find the problem of Free Will to 
be a determining one in the Purga- 
torio. Thus Virgil says to Dante: 

“La nobile virtu Beatrice intende 

Per lo libero arbitrio; e pero guarda 

Cre l’abbi a mente, s’a parlar ten 

prende.” (Purg. xviii, 73-75.) 

“The noble virtue Beatrice under- 

stands 

By the free will; and therefore see 

that thou 

Bear it in mind, if she should speak 

of it.” 


( To be Continued ) 





FELICIDAD 
The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 
By ROWLAND THOMAS 
CHAPTER XXI 


Fancies 


Quiet days drift by and bear me 
on their placid current, unresisting 
and unquestioning. 

If ever I have a misgiving, a mo- 
mentary doubt that they cannot go 
on forever, that my existence is 
purposeless and idle and leads me 
toward no end, though an end is set 
for every life, sensuous comfort 
smothers it before it finds articulate 
voice. For if I am doing nothing, 
I at least am harming no one and 
no thing, and to walk harmless and 
undisturbing through the crowded 
world seems to me no vain achieve- 
ment in itself. There are days be- 
hind me when I walked in the heed- 
lessness of young strength, and I 
still remember the faces and voices 
of some whom I jostled. But now 
no fellow-wayfarer finds his road 
harder for my crowding, and the 
thought of that is no small part of 
my comfort on the rare occasions 
when my musings soar to the sub- 
lime and sterile heights of a tran- 
scendental ethic. 

That Don Feliciano seems to find 
nothing unnatural in my way of liv- 
ing is, perhaps, a less illusive reason 
for my passive satisfaction. For I 
have learned, slowly, as my eyes 
were opened, that the old man loves 
truth and hates sham in speech or 
living so utterly that he sees far 
and clearly. I have learned to regard 
the look of approval or of searching 
gravity in his bright, tired eyes as 
my surest guide. He seems to me 
a wise man, if ever wise man was. 
And he accepts my way of life, 
seems pleased I lead it so, and shares 
it with me. 


For as time went on, I saw Don 
Feliciano more and more. He took 
to spending the sunny forenoons in 
the cool depths of the garden, until 
I learned to look for him every day 
and to feel disappointed if he did 
not come. He was the best of com- 
pany, though we did not talk much 
together. In fact, I think Don Feli- 
ciano came quite as much to be in 
the house as to be with me. 

“It seems good to see it all alive 
once more,” he would often mur- 
mur, as we sat together under the 
light-shot shade of the old gnarled 
poincianas on the seaward side of 
the house, and watched the aimless 
busyness of the over-crowded house- 
hold and listened to the hum of it, 
like to a hive of bees. “It is so very 
good to see it all alive. She liked 
it that way. I have kept Her house 
shut up too long, and you give me 
great pleasure by living here and 
making it alive.” 

As our intimacy progressed, he 
fell into the way of dropping in less 
formally for a few moments, when- 
ever occasion offered. And espe- 
cially we took, Don Feliciano and I, 
to stealing away from the pleasantly 
noisy gaiety in the houses of our 
friends, towards the middle of the 
evening, for a quiet hour together 
in the dimly lighted sala of the 
House of Forgetfulness. At such 
times, too, Don Feliciano spoke lit- 
tle, seeming quite content to sit 
looking about him. 

“It is the hour She liked best of 
all,” he would say sometimes. “The 
world is so still and peaceful now, 
and yet it is so very surely athrill 
with life. It might be asleep. One 
can almost hear it breathing lightly 
and evenly. You are never lonely 
here, in the solitude and quietness?” 
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“Never.” 

“T don’t see how you could be,” 
he would muse. “But perhaps I 
mean that I don’t see how I could 
be. There are many memories to 
keep me company. But you are 
young and I wonder sometimes if 
you ought not to have young com- 
panions—” 

“T have them,” I would assure 
him softly and half seriously. “The 
longer I am here, the more home- 
like the house becomes to me, in 
that strange way I noticed at the 
first. It seems as if Another were 
living here beside me, some gentle 
presence whom I do not see, but 
whose graciousness I feel. It’s as 
though a dear friend sat in the next 
room, unseen, but within call of my 
voice if ever need arose for calling.” 

And Don Feliciano would answer 
happily: “You feel it, too? But I 
do not wonder. Fue dona cortesis- 
ima. It was foolish of me to fear 


misfortune here for you or any one.” 
Through speaking of Her so often 


—I never heard the name of the 
bride who died in the midst of her 
young happiness—through speaking 
of her so often with Don Feliciano, 
I was led to think often and long 
of her when I was alone, and more 
and more abiding in me became the 
harmless fancy that in some way 
her gentleness brooded over the 
house where she had lived, and 
blessed it. It was so very harmless 
a fancy that I saw no reason for dis- 
missing it. So it, too, added to my 
happiness while I woke and while 
I slept and dreamed. 

One night, when Don Feliciano 
came up to the sala, he seemed more 
talkative than usual. “You are not 
lonely tonight?” he asked almost at 
once. 

“No.” 

“And never?” he asked. “There 
is never a time when you are lonely, 
when you feel some emptiness about 
you which only a—a comrade could 
fill?” 


“I seem,” said I, “to be perfectly 
happy just as I am. And I think 
I should be if I were to live here 
for a thousand years.” 

“You see,” Don Feliciano said 
apologetically, “I am really an old 
curmudgeon at heart, and I was 
afraid you might be defrauding me 
of some atom of my rent.” Sud- 
denly he looked at me with a bit 
of keenness in his smiling eyes. “I 
saw your—ward—Pepita today,” he 
said, 

“Don’t look at me,” I ‘begged, 
laughing, too, “as if you accused me 
of forgetting her. I have thought 
of her every—well, almost every— 
day, at least, and laid such plans for 
her. But there is no hurry, is there, 
when time is plentiful as it is here? 
I haven’t seen her for a long time. 
Tell me how she is.” 

“I told her that I should carry you 
her greetings.” 

“You have been talking with her?” 
I asked, a bit surprised. 

“IT often talk with her,” said Don 
Feliciano. “She has become quite 
a friend of mine, since you taught 
me how astonishingly pretty she is. 
I have a weakness that way, as you 
know. I find,” he added, watching 
me with twinkling eyes, “that she 
is thoroughly dissatisfied with you.” 

“I don’t wonder,” said I con- 
tritely. “I have neglected her. But 
it is hard here, somehow, to do the 
things one knows one ought to do. 
There is nothing going on, and yet 
the time is always filled. I ought 
to have taken pains to see her.” 

“T don’t think it’s that,” said Don 
Feliciano. “She seems perfectly for- 
giving about faults of omission. But 
it seems to displease her very much 
that you should be what she calls 
rich, For she says that you are rich, 
and she does not like it. I told her 
that she was very selfish, but I 
couldn’t seem to change her attitude 
at all. She doesn’t like it.” 

“She is not selfish at all,” I inter- 
posed. “She is the most unselfish 
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thing alive. Even this feeling is 
more than half unselfish. You see, 
she thought once that I was very 
poor, poorer than she is, so that she 
pitied me and wanted to share her 
abundance with me. And now, of 
course, she feels that she has been 
cheated of her right to mother me. 
No wonder she doesn’t like it. She 
is a Mother-Mind incarnate.” 

“Well,” said Don Feliciano, “I 
can assure you that she’s an indig- 
nant Mother-Mind just now. I 
think she’d like to spank you and 
me and every one connected with 
the change in your affairs, in most 
maternal fashion.” 

“T shouldn’t blame her for feeling 
that I have been neglectful,” I said 
again. “But it’s partly her own 
fault. She might have come to see 
me once in a while.” 

“She could not very well do that,” 
said my companion. 

“Why not,” I demanded, “when 
this house is so full of people com- 
ing and going that it’s like a pub- 
lic place?” 

“That isn’t it,” Don Feliciano ex- 
plained. “She could not come when 
she knew that Dona Ceferina would 
not approve of it.” 

“IT had hoped, at least,” said I, 
“that Dona Ceferina trusted me.” 

He laughed outright. “She trusts 
you, perhaps,” he said, “but she dis- 
trusts your impetuous youth. Dona 
Ceferina is a very wise woman in 
her day and generation.” 

“In what way?” I asked skeptic- 
ally. 

“Don’t you think, perhaps, that 
Dona Ceferina may have her plans 
for you? I am a traitor for sug- 
gesting it, but if she had, surely she 
can see as well as any one that 
Pepita is a thousand times more 
distracting in a young man’s eyes 
than any of the proper young ladies 
into whose company she continually 
throws you, and whom you treat 
with such unflattering equality of 
interest.” 


“When she hopes that one of 
them will dazzle me into wedlock !” 
1 cried, laughing. “That sort of 
thing seems to be in the very air 
of Felicidad, doesn’t it? My first 
morning here you condemned a pair 
of culprits to it, and now I find Dona 
Ceferina with her plans for me. I 
wonder how many such conflicting 
schemes may be afloat around us? 
Marriage is evidently tae common- 
est ambition of mankind in Felici- 
dad ?” 

“It’s a very natural ambition, cer- 
tainly,” said Don Feliciano dryly. 
“For instance, it’s the very thing 
you once planned for Pepita, isn’t 
it? Have you given up your plans, 
or do you still retain your hope- 
fulness ?” 

“Only give me time,” said I, “and 
I will find her twenty of them, as 
Dona Ceferina does not say.” 

“Tt ought not to be hard,” he said 
thoughtfully. “I have been watch- 
ing her a good deal of late, and I 
find much to admire in her.” 

“The difficulty,” said I, “lies in 
finding a man worthy of her.” 

“If I remember,” Don Feliciano 
smiled, “he must be tactfully mas- 
terful, mustn’t he, and smilingly 
serious, and gently unchangeable, 
and—” 

“All that,” I said, laughing with 
him once again. “That and much 
more, to be worthy of her.” 

Suddenly Don Feliciano was quite 
serious. “I have never known,” he 
said, “a man who was worthy to be 
the husband of a woman. But. he 
can always try to be,” he added 
softly. “We can all of us always try 
to be. Now I must be getting back 
to Besa’s. Ceferina will be ready 
to go home.” 

The upshot of that conversation 
was that I remembered my friend 
Pepita with a kindliness which was 
a little less vague and bodiless than 
it had been. I resolved that she 
should have her full share of that 
new life of mine, the coming of 
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which had so disappointed her. But 
there seemed to be no hurry about 
it. 

So, there being no hurry about 
anything, I was satisfied to go on 
dreaming mildly radiant dreams of 
the future which should be Pepita’s 
when the time came. I dreamed 
them ceaselessly, they were so very 
pleasant; while I was sitting in my 
garden with an unregarded book, 
and in the long evenings in the sala, 
and in the hush of the nights when 
I lay, half awake, on the cool grass 
mats. 

“All that shall be hers sometime,” 
said I generously, and was satisfied, 
even though I rarely saw her, and 
she never came to see me, and Don 
Feliciano brought me no more greet- 
ings from her. There was time 
enough in Felicidad for everything, 
and its great listlessness had hold 
of me. 

Days lengthen into weeks; weeks 
into months. The cane grows broad 
and tall again and stretches in 


golden-yellow billows over the fields. 
I have been living a whole year in 
Happiness and have paid my rent. 

Harvest-time comes and goes, and 
the days cool to the clear, crisp 
brightness of the coming Advent 


season. Still I live on peacefully, 
if idly, in the House of Forgetful- 
ness. “Sometime I will do some- 
thing,” I assure myself. “But there 
is time enough,” and I turn again 
to my dreams. 

And if the gentle spirit which 
rules my house begins sometimes, in 
fancy, to take form a little from the 
void, if for an instant sometimes I 
seem to see, amid the shadows in 
the sala when I sit very late, a slen- 
der figure and a face I know and 
love in a dilettante sort of way, if 
I even seem sometimes to catch the 
moth-like flutter of a hand above 
a shapely head and the sparkle of a 
pair of laughing eyes, where’s the 
harm in that? It is a harmless fancy 
enough. I do not discourage it. 


It makes my contentment all the 
more complete to realize that 
through all changes, old friends are 
still dear to me and unforgotten; 
that they come to see me sometimes 
there in my solitary house. 

So the year draws on to the 
Christmas season. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Reveillon 

It was Christmas Eve and a clear, 
dark night. The stars burned very 
large and soft, like distant yellow 
fires in the black vault of the sky. 

Beyond the vague mass of the 
village roofs, close above the north- 
ern horizon, one star shone out 
from all the rest. I stood onthe 
little balcony over the garden and 
watched it moodily, until at last 
footsteps sounded in the sala. 

Don Feliciano came out into the 
balcony. 

“I thought you’d never get here,” 
I said to him. 

He understood me at once. “I 
thought you might be lonely to- 
night,” he said. 

I laughed. “Lonely?” said I. 
“Lonely’s not the word. Don Fe- 
liciano, do you see the star that lies 
so close above the palms there? 
Perhaps you know what one it is?” 

“No,” he answered. “They are 
all just stars to me. I envy men 
who have lived much on the sea. 
They seem to know the stars so 
well, like friends.” 

“In the land where I was born,” 
said I, “other people than seamen 
know that star. Little children 
could point it out to you. It is the 
Pole Star.” 

“Ah,” said Don Feliciano, leaning 
forward. “I have often heard it 
spoken of. I must have a look at 
it.” He watched it for a while. “It 
is not a very big one,” he said. 

“No,” said I, “it is an insignifi- 
cant little star enough. Yet tonight, 
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over half the world, wondering men 
of my race,—and we are the wan- 
derers of the world,—raising their 
faces for a glance about the heavens, 
will notice it. Unconsciously per- 
haps at first. But soon it will fall 
into its familiar place,—a different 
familiar place for every one of them. 
Then they will remember that it is 
Christmas Eve, and that insignifi- 
cant star will be like a lamp set in 
the windows of a home, leading their 
thoughts back to it. It is not a big 
star. But it is the star of my race, 
a fixed point for them in all their 
wanderings.” 

“T think,” said Don Feliciano, 
“that it is a bigger star than it 
seemed at first. I must look at it 
again. And the sight of it makes 
you homesick? I do not wonder.” 

I laughed again. “Hardly home- 
sick,” said I. “Nowhere under that 
star but here is there a home for me 
to long for. But it makes me realize 
all at once what a derelict I am, 


drifting on through life.” 
“But you are not drifting any 
longer,” Don Feliciano said gently. 


“You are anchored. And not use- 
less, surely, when you are giving 
me and all of us so much pleasure.” 

“I fancy,” said I a trifle bitterly, 
“that even if I had not come, Felici- 
dad would still be a rather pleasant 
place to live in. You surely were 
conscious of no void I came to fill.” 

“Of course it is pleasant,” said 
Don Feliciano simply. “But you 
have made it pleasanter.” 

“By letting you make a place for 
me in your lives,” said I. “I have 
given you, perhaps, the pleasure that 
unselfish and generous natures gain 
from being kind. From your point 
of view that may be well enough. 
From mine it does not seem a lofty 
Or necessary calling. It is merely 
one sign more that I am superfluous 
—except as a means whereby my 
friends may acquire merit by prac- 
tising the virtues of Charity and Pa- 
tience. 


“And now,” said I, laughing a 
little at the blackness of my mood, 
“you have acquired sufficient merit 
for one evening. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else. I suppose you are hav- 
ing a very great feast indeed at your 
house tomorrow?” 

“All the godchildren I can scrape 
together by begging, borrowing, and 
stealing will be there,” said Don 
Feliciano. “I tell their people that 
on Christmas Day the Church takes 
precedence. There is a place wait- 
ing for you, of course. I have de- 
cided to create you a godson in 
partibus, and so I claim full powers 
over you. 

“If I am to be there,” said I, “I 
think you will have to exercise your 
powers fully. Pedro feels that the 
dignity of my establishment requires 
me to give a state dinner to myself 
tomorrow. So while you are all 
making merry together, I shall be 
sitting in there alone, with half a 
dozen men behind me to watch me 
eat.” 

“Not at all,” said Don Feliciano. 
“] shall not permit any such thing. 
That is not the way one should dine 
on Christmas Day. I will attend to 
that.” 

“You don’t know Pedro,” I told 
him warningly. “Besides, you 
would be disappointing many people 
if you took me away. They have 
been planning this in the kitchen 
for a month. My cook has even 
spoken about it and I never heard 
him speak before.” 

“Well,” Don Feliciano agreed re- 
gretfully, “I suppose I must let them 
have their way. They couldn’t very 
well give their dinner without you 
to eat it—and so you see,” he 
smiled, “that you are very useful 
and necessary, after all. Now I must 
be going on with Ceferina. If you 
cared to come to the Mass with 
us—” 

“I couldn't,” said I. “That’s a 
sort of family gathering, too. I 
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should feel myself in the way. I 
don’t belong there.” 

“IT am very sorry,” said Don Feli- 
ciano, “that you should feel so lonely 
tonight, of all nights.” 

“Superfluous.” 

“We won’t quarrel about the 
word,” said he gravely. “I hope 
that you will wake tomorrow in bet- 
ter spirits. If you don’t I shall have 
to take steps—” 

“To evict me for dishonesty about 
my rent?” 

“To see that you make up your 
arrears in full,” he said. Suddenly, 
as he was leaving, he turned to me 
quite earnestly. “If I showed you 
that you are not—superfluous, as 
you call it, would you think me an 
old busybody ?” 

“It would be the greatest service 
you could do me,” I answered. 


“But I’m afraid that’s beyond the 

power even of a fairy godfather, 

now that my eyes are opened.” 
“You have no notion how power- 


ful I am,” said Don Feliciano. 
“Good night now, and a Merry 
Christmas to you.” And he went 
away and left me in the balcony, 
with the alien town spread at my 
feet and beyond it the one star that 
should have meant so much to me 
and which in fact meant—nothing. 

While I watched the star, almost 
hidden by the palms, bells pealed 
out with insistent clamor. Through 
the tangle of greenery I saw the 
moving light of torches, as the peo- 
ple flocked to their church. They 
were one family, linked by innumer- 
able ties of common need and faith 
and hope and service. Among them 
I had no place, save of their ready 
hospitality. I was an alien, stand- 
ing idly by and looking on at the 
life of Felicidad and at the life of 
‘men. That night the House of For- 
getfulness became a House of Re- 
membrance. 

“And this,” thought I, “is Christ- 


mas Eve!” That was my reveillon. 
22 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Christmas Gifts 


It was Christmas Day. 

The bells had rung out another 
joyous summons. The people had 
obeyed and gone streaming off to 
church, and my own people had gone 
with them, leaving me to hold the 
house. Not even one of my ‘aun- 
dress’s innumerable children was 
left to keep me company. 

But before they went, I had a 
long chair carried out into the gar- 
den and established myself there. 
A touch of the slow fever hot lands 
breed was simmering in my blood. 
I was not sick by any means, but a 
great languor was on me. 

Now it was mid-forenoon, and I 
was alone in the unwonted quiet of 
my domain. 

Only the rags and tatters of the 
last night’s blackness hung about 
me, for the air was so like spiced 
wine, and the clear winter’s sunlight 
lay so warm on everything, that it 
was impossible to be depressed. 
Moreover, the fever, as slight fevers 
sometimes will, had keyed my body 
momentarily to its highest pitch of 
sensibility. Every nerve in me re- 
sponded to the fantest calls from 
the outside. I seemed to be look- 
ing out once more through the un- 
dulled eyes of childhood. All the 
soft glow about me, every least 
sound and motion, was a marvel- 
ously new occurrence. 

And then, seductively, the fancies 
which the house bred closed about 
me. Closer to me, surer than ever 
before, I felt that brooding, gentle 
companionship which the old, gray 
walls embodied. It seemed that I 
could almost see the fluttering of 
eager hands about the bars which 
hem the Void, as if She were striv- 
ing to break through and share with 
me, visibly at last, the sunny quiet 
of her garden. I yielded myself to 
the mood willingly enough, having 
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just poise left to remind myself that 
it Was revery. 

All at once I started up. A voice 
had called my name. 

Looking, I saw the garden and 
the vine-wreathed house as quiet as 
before. But coming down an aisle 
of shrubbery toward me was a 
woman,—such a woman as | knew 
the Lady of my house must be. 

She was of a slender elegance of 
shape that made her seem quite tall, 
and she walked very easily. She 
was arrayed in all the quaint finery 
which a great lady in that land 
wears on a great occasion. The 
roundness of her arms and shouders 
and her bosom glowed warmly 
through gauzy draperies of black 
jusi. The sleeves of the camisa, and 
the panuelo, were wrought with the 
embroidery of untiring needles. Her 
skirt was of black silk. On it was 
painted a great spray of flowers, 
and it ended in a train. From under 
it slippers of black velvet stole in 
and out, like poor John Suckling’s 
mice. 

Over the lady’s hair was thrown 
the soft lace of a black mantilla. In 
the midst of the somber richness of 
the dress, her youth glowed like a 
newly opened flower. 

“Surely,” I muttered, whimsically 
doubtful of my eyes and yet well 
pleased with them, “Felicidad is the 
greatest place in the world for vivid 
dreams.” 

At the sound of my voice, the ad- 
vancing lady halted. She seemed 
to hang swaying on her feet, as a 
blossom sways in a tiny breeze. In 
her hesitation she lifted a hand that 
fluttered in the sunlight above her 
head like a rosy moth. 

I opened my eyes wide then, and 
Sat up straight, and stared. “Upon 
my word,” I said, “you might be 
Pepita of the Saints herself, the but- 
terfly emerged from her chrysalis, 
the Princess of the East come into 
her own at last, and not a vision.” 

“Of course I am Pepita,” the 


vision said with a decidedness that 
left no doubt. “Who else could I 
be?” 

“You might be the famous Dona 
Cinderella,” said I, rising with what 
grandeur I could assume and bow- 
ing very low to her. “But since you 
are yourself, I will venture to ask 
you to sit down.” 

She laughed again, with the mis- 
chievous glee of a child. “Really 
you didn’t know me at first?” she 
asked eagerly. “It surprised you? 
And you like to see me this way?” 

“T like to see you any way. Come 
closer and let me indulge my liking. 
But I can only half believe yet that 
it’s really you.” 

“But I assure you that it really 
is.’ She laughed up at me again, 
delightedly. 

“Then,” said I, “I humbly wish 
I had more eyes to look with. One 
pair doesn’t let me see you fast 
enough to suit me. But tell me, 
how came your revered grandsire, 
the Grand Cham, to find you out 
after all these years, Dona Cinder- 
ella? 

“In other words,” I said, laughing 
at the blankness of her look,: “will 
you explain the change? Did you 
find them growing on a tree, or have 
some mermaids spent their morning 
dressing you?” 

“Oh, these?” she asked, referring 
to her clothes. “Don Feliciano gave 
me these. For my Christmas, he 
said. And he made me promise not 
to let Dona Ceferina see them till 
you had seen them first.” 

“The deuce he did!” 

“IT wondered myself,” she said. 
“T didn’t think he was afraid of her. 
And he sent me to show myself to 
you, and said that I must give you 
my greetings of the day and thank 
you again for saving my life.” 

“You have to be sent to do that?” 

“No,” she said earnestly. “I 
went to the earliest Mass this morn- 


9318 and I tried to thank you then. 
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But he told me to thank you again, 
and so I do. 

“And he gave me a very funny 
message for you. I think he must 
have been joking with me, for he 
told me that I took his Christmas 
gift to you. But he didn’t give me 
any gift to bring, and when I re- 
minded him of it, he only smiled at 
me. So he must have been joking?” 

“No,” said I, comprehension of 
Don Feliciano’s meaning coming to 
me, as I watched her unconscious 
face. “He was not joking. He 
meant that if you were bringing me 
what he hoped you brought, it 
would be the most beautiful and 
previcus of all Christmas gifts. 
But have you brought it? He 
doesn’t know that, wise as he is. 
And I don’t know it, nor do you, | 
think. And I don’t dare to ask you, 
for fear you have or haven't. For 
if you had, how could I dare—” 

She had been giving a quite im- 
personal attention to all this rig- 
marole. Now she told me quite de- 
“You 
must sit down again,” she told me, 
‘and be very quiet. You are tired.” 

“Pepita,” said I, laughing at the 
little quaver of anxiety in her voice, 
“you are wrong again. My poor 
head, this once at least, is straight 
as can be. I shall not go to sleep. 
But I will sit down if you like. All 
the more willingly because there’s 
only the one chair out here. You'll 
have to sit at one end of it and look 
adorable, while I at the other end 
sit and tell you how adorable you 
look. If it won’t embarrass you? 
In that case I’ll only think it.” 

Pepita touched the tips of cool 
fingers to my forehead in quite a 
professional way. ‘It it very hot,” 
she announced briefly. “Lie down 
here at once. I am going to take 
care of it for you.” 

I obeyed her. 

“D-jon,” said Pepita suddenly, “I 
want to ask you a question.” 


cidedly that I was not well. 


” 


While the forenoon was sliding 
24 


by, she had been caring for me to 
her heart’s content. She had per- 
vaded the sleepy garden like a dryad 
on a holiday. Now she was run- 
ning down some shadow-chequered 
aisle to pluck a blossom or a fruit 
for me; now stopping by my chair 
to fan me when I was too warm or 
lay a cover over me to ward a chill. 
No child with its first doll or hen of 
one chicken was ever more assidu- 
ous. 

And while the forenoon was slid- 
ing by, I had lain there with the 
winter sunshine in my bones, and 
watched her. More than ever her 
face seemed like a flower, and no 
starlight was ever half as softly 
bright as that which danced in her 
eyes. In all the bright world, on 
that bright morning, she was the 
sweetest and most natural thing, 
glowing with life and youth and 
radiating joy. And such a one as 
this had brought Don Feliciano’s 
Christmas gift to me, perhaps,— and 
if I dared to take it. 

At last she tired of her play. She 
sat down on the warm flags beside 
the chair and looked straight up at 
me with those dancing eyes of hers 
that could be so serious. ‘“D-jon,” 
she said suddenly, “I want to ask 
you a question. May I?” 

“A hundred, if you like,” I told 
her generously. 

“But you'll answer it?” she asked, 
ever practical. 

“T’ll try to. What is the question?” 

But she did not ask it. All at 
once she seemed very ill-at-ease. 
She reached up rather timidly and 
took my hand. “Do you know,” 
she said, separating my fingers with 
great precision into two equal 
groups, “this is about the very 
pleasantest forenoon I ever had in 
all my life.” 


“T’ll answer that question,” said 
I, “by telling you it’s quite the 
pleasantest I ever had. 

“T think I’d like,” she said, “ever 
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and ever so many forenoons just like 

2. 99 

“I'd like them all like this,” said I. 
“Is that the question?” 

Then she asked it. “D-jon, do 
you care so very much about being 
—rich ?” 

“Not especially, I hope,” said I. 
“But then I’m not so very—rich 
after all. Perhaps my attitude 
toward wealth is just plain sour- 

apey.” 

“T think it would be lovely if you 
wefe very, very poor.” 

“That,” said I, “is a uniquely 
charitable thought. Well, I’ve heard 
that it’s rather difficult to throw off 
the burden of one’s wealth. And I 
can’t found libraries here, you know, 
and if I pensioned heroes I should 
only be pensioning myself, being 
the one accredited hero in Felicidad. 
But perhaps you have some solution 
to suggest?” 

“T’ve thought about it a lot,” said 
Pepita. “If you really want to do it, 
I’ve thought up a way. Have Pedro 
take all your money and things in a 
canoe, and carry them out beyond 
the Point, and drop them overboard. 
The water’s very deep there.” 

“But I’d still own them, wouldn’t 
1?” 

“What harm would that do you?” 
Pepita cried. “You couldn’t get 
them, could you? You'd have to go 
and live in a tiny house. And you 
couldn’t have all the servants you 
have now, and—and—” 

“And what?” I prompted her, for 
she seemed preoccupied with trying 
to bring my thumb into symmetrical 
relations with its mates. 

“Then,” said Pepita very shyly, 
“you'd really need some one to take 
care of you.” 

She glanced up at me, an instant 
only, but her eyes were wells of 
mute appeal. | 

“Poor Dona Cinderella!” I said 
softly. “Poor little disinherited 
princess restored to her kingdom for 
a day. 
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“Pepita,” I said suddenly, “I 
want to ask you a question. May I?” 

She nodded her assent. 

“Do you really care very much 
about being a muchacha?” 

“Not so very much,” she con- 
fessed. “I get tired of it. They are 
good to me, though,” she added hon- 
estly, “and sometimes I feel more 
as if Don Feliciano were my godfa- 
ther than my—master.” 

“They’d better be good to you,” 
said I rather savagely, considering 
that I was speaking of gentle old 
Don Feliciano and his kindly wife. 
“Damn them,” said I, still more 
savagely, “what right have they—” 

One of my sudden resolutions 
took me in its grip. 

“If you don’t really care about be- 
ing a muchacha, I’ve been thinking 
a good deal about it, and I’ve 
thought up a way. You shall never 
be one again. Do you want to hear 
what the way is?” 

She nodded again. 

“You can come here to this house, 
and live here with me, and.be—” 

“And be your little sister, Brother 
D-jon?” The words came very 
softly from her lips. 

“And be the mistress of the 
house.” Even then a_ whimsical 
thought struck me. “Are you afraid 
of Pedro?” I asked very gravely. 

She shook her head. “Why 
should any one be afraid of Pedro?” 
she demanded. 

“You were just born for it!” I 
cried triumphantly. “That’s all I 
can say. If you can ask that ques- 
tion, you were born to be the proud 
and haughty mistress of this house. 
Poor Pedro! Will you come?” 

It was very quiet in the garden 
then. Only a few stupid bees broke 
the stillness of it, slaves of their task 
even on Christmas Day. The gar- 
den was steeped in quiet, and the 
empty house, and the wide empti- 
ness of the sunlit air above us. 

“Will you come?” 

Pepita only nodded, looking down. 
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But she was very happy. Happiness 
was in the droop of her bowed head, 
and in her quickened breathing, and 
in her voice as she told me “yes” 
and called me her “Brother D-jon” 
again. 

At that I grew impatient. “Pep- 
ita,” I said, “I want to ask you still 
another question. May I?” 

Her very muteness bade me ask 
her what I would. 

“Pepita,” I said very softly, “are 
you really very keen to be my sis- 
ter? Because if it makes no differ- 
ence to you—” 

Never before, I think, has all the 
world been so quiet as it was then. 
Even the bees ceased their droning. 
Nothing existed but Pepita and me 
alone together in the sunny noon- 
tide. 

She looked up at last, and in her 
eyes was incredulous surprise, and 
a little fright, perhaps, and joy. 
They held such joy as I had never 
guessed could be. 


My eyes must have had their mes- 
sage for her, too, that she could read 
beyond surmise or doubt. For sud- 
denly her lashes fell. Quick color 
flooded face and neck and bosom. 

“Oh,” she said reproachfully, 
“why did you make me? I’d never 
meant to tell you—that.” 

And so they found us—I am not 
precisely sure where they found us, 
and should feel no need of going into 
detail if I did remember—so Don 
Feliciano and Dona Ceferina found 
us, when they came, not sitting 
nurse- and patient-like. I think we 
were walking under the orange- 
trees, but I am by no means sure. 

At any rate they came upon us 
unexpectedly, and for the moment I 
was conscious only of the gentle 
satisfaction in my fairy godfather’s 
eyes. I forgot there were more 
than three people in the world, all 
of whom understood each other per- 
fectly. “We .have to thank you,” I 
told him, “for giving us the rarest 


and most precious Christmas gift 
there is.” 

But there is another world where 
many millions live penned together 
under the noiseless sky; a world 
where impulses and joys and hopes, 
sorrows and wisdom and all impon- 
derable things, are ruthlessly 
weighed out upon Convention’s 
balances, and generally found want- 
ing in true weightiness,—le vrai 
avoirdupois. 

Suddenly Dona Ceferina stamped 
her foot, and that sententious world 
leaped into being with its pinnacles 
and somber spires, landmarks of 
Prudence and Caution and Experi- 
ence, towering high above our 
heads. All that Dona Ceferina 
called into being with one impact of 
her foot upon the solid earth, and 
then addressed me, speaking the 
language of that world. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

She looked at me. If ever look 
had the fabled power to turn men to 
stone, hers should have had it then. 


- I might as well have been a stone 
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as the helpless thing that stood be- 
fore her. I could not answer her. 

“What does this mean?” she 
asked again, and looked at Don Fel- 
iciano. “This is your doing, Esca- 
lante. I know that. What does 
it mean, I say?” And poor Don Fe- 
liciano could answer her no more 
than I could. What does anything 
mean to those who do not under- 
stand it? 

But pity for my unhappy fellow- 
culprit gave me tongue. He looked 
so very old and frail and helpless 
before his wife. I loaned my voice 
such jauntiness as I could summon 
from inside me. 

“The fact is—” a memory flashed 
to my reliei—“The fact is, Dona 
Ceferina, that one of the men from 
one of Don Feliciano’s houses has 
run away with one of your mucha- 
chas. And now the question rises, 
what shall be done—”’ 

My jauntiness froze stiff before 
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the coldness of her look. Don Feli- 
ciano rallied in his turn. “The fact 
is, Ceferina,” he began, with a mis- 
erable affectation of his customary 
ease, “the fact is that we have to 
decide at once what’s to be done 
about it. If you think it would be 
better, of course we could put the 
man in jail—” 

“This,” said Dona Ceferina, “is 
not a thing to joke about. I ask you 
again, what does it mean?” She 
looked at me and looked at Don 
Feliciano. 

Then for the first time she looked 
at Pepita, standing by herself. “Tell 
me what this means,” she bade her. 

There was a long pause then, 
while we all waited for Pepita’s an- 
swer. I think Don Feliciano held 
his breath, as he looked at her and 
waited. I know I held my own. 
And Dona Ceferina’s foot drummed 
on the flagstone of the path. 

Pepita took her time at answering. 

But when at last the pause had 
grown portentous, she drew herself 
up a little, so that she stood very 
straight, and came and stood beside 
me, and laid her hand within my 
arm, and looked back very levelly at 
Dona Ceferina. 

That domineering lady had her 
answer. 

For another long moment the 
eyes of the two contended. Then 
Dona Ceferina’s fell. The hardness 


melted from her face. She looked 
up once again, and Pepita’s hand 
slipped from my arm. All at orce 
her face was buried in Dona Cefer- 
ina’s bosom, and the pair of them 
were crying! Don Feliciano and I 
furtively drew together and gripped 
hands in silence. The matter had 
seg beyond our province and our 
en. 

Suddenly Dona Ceferina raised 
her head and shook the tears impa- 
tiently from her eyes. “He’s not 
half good enough for her,” she said 
to us defiantly. 

Don Feliciano and I knew she 
spoke the truth. But there was no 
use in being too abject, and besides, 
we both had hopes. So we did not 


answer her, but merely gripped each 
other’s hands again. 

But Dona Ceferina had forgotten 
us. “My dear, my dear,” she was 
murmuring above Pepita’s drooping 
head. 


After that it was very quiet for a 


long while in the garden and in the 
town that lay all round about it. 
The sunlight beat warmly down 
upon it, the air lay motionless above 
it, and there was no sound but the 
eternal murmuring of the ripple on 
the beach beyond the palms. 

But then one expects it to be al- 
ways rather quiet in the little town 
called Happiness. 

The End. 



































JACOPONE DA TODI 





By FLORENCE NEVILL 


The mystics are above all differ- 
ences of doctrine and Church govern- 
ment. It was the love of our Lord 
that made the supreme inspiration of 
their lives. They stand out like plan- 
ets bright with the glow from the sun. 
The fire of their love for the Christ 
transcends all their mistakes, burning 
on, a bright light for all Ages. 

The interest awakened by reading 
the translation of the Franciscan 
Poet’s culminates in the lecture on 
“the most popular and the most in- 
spired of the poets of the Franciscan 
order—the Blessed Jacopone da Todi.” 

This strange man was converted 
from a worldly life by the terrible ac- 
cident that caused the death of his 
young wife and also the discovery of 
her grief over his sins shown by the 
wearing of a hair shirt. The brilliant 
lawyer gave up his profession, sold 
all his goods, distributing the money 
to the poor. With scorn of his for- 
mer love of the world’s applause, he 
courted the world’s contempt, besides 
living in poverty to atone for his ex- 
travagance. 

He wandered about like a madman 
for ten years, doing outrageous acts 
such as going “on all fours, saddled 
and bridled like a beast of burden,” 
“appearing at a man’s wedding bristl- 
ing with feathers. 

And yet the man_ was not really 
mad, he was perfectly aware he was 
acting like a madman. There was a 
strange idea in his mind that he would 
make an impression on the world, for 
he says, “y brother thinks he will ren- 
der our name glorious by his magni- 
ficence, I hope to do so by my mad- 
ness.” 
It is not, however, surprising, 
that when after ten years of this er- 
ratic life he asked “to be admitted 
among the Brothers minor,” he was 


required to give a proof of his sanity. 
9 


love I die of shame. 
8 


Jacopone therefore composed two es- 
says, one in Latin and one in Italian. 
He was then admitted into the Order. 

There are exquisite gems from Ja- 
copone’s writings given in “The Fran- 
ciscan Poets.’ Listen to this beautiful 
description representing Christ in 
search of a wandering soul. : 

The Angels. “O omnipotent Christ! 
on what quest are you? Why do you 
wander thus wretchedly like a pil- 
grim?” 

Christ. “I have taken a bride to 
whom I had surrendered my heart. I 
decked her with jewels to win her 
honour, to my shame she has deserted 


Me. That is why I wander in grief 
and woe. I lent her my form and 
likeness. ....... 


“In order that all her virtues might 
be exercised, I wished the soul to have 
the body as a servant. It would have 
served her faithfully if she had not 
spurned it! 

“T created for her all creatures, that 
she might have occasion to exercise 
her authority. She has made those 
benefits for which she ought to love 
Me the motive for her hostility tow- 
ards Me.” 

The Angels. “Lord, if we find her 
and she wishes to return, may we tell 
her that Thou dost pardon her?” 

Christ. “Bid My wife return and 
not suffer Me to die such a grievous 
death. For her I would die, so great 
is the love I bear her. 

“With great joy I pardon her, I 
give her back the ornaments with 
which I had decked her .... I shall no 
longer remember all her crimes.” 

The Angels. “Sinful soul, bride of 
so great a Spouse, why is thy beauti- 
ful countenance so degraded? And 
why have you fled from Him Who 
would yield you so much love?” 

The Soul. “When I think on His 
He had placed 














me in great honour, to what depths 
have I now fallen. O miserable death! 
how hast thou encompassed me?” 
The Angels. “Ungrateful sinner, 
return to thy Lord. Do not despair: 


He dies, for love of thee....Do not 
doubt His welcome, and tarry no 
longer.” 


The Soul. “O compassionate Christ! 
where shall I find Thee, O my Love? 
Hide Thyself no longer, for I die of 
grief. If anyone has seen my Lord, 
may He tell me where he has found 
Him!” 

The Angels. ‘We have found Him 
hanging on the Cross, we have left 
Him dead there, bruised by the blows. 
He wished to die for thee. He has 
paid a great price for thee.” 

The Soul. “As for me, I will la- 
ment with a heartfelt lamentation. It 
is love that has killed Thee, Thou 
hast died for love of me. O frenzied 
love, on what wood hast thou hanged 
Christ !”’ 

Then turn to this terrible realistic 
picture of eternal punishment. 

“Lord,” says Satan, “Thou creat- 
edst this man according to Thy good 
pleasure, Thou grantedest him dis- 
cretion and favour; yet he never kept 
one of Thy commandments. It is 
just that he should be rewarded by 
him whom he has served. 

“He knew well what he was doing 
when he exacted usury, when he gave 
false measure to the poor. 

“In my court he shall have such 
payment as is just. 

“If he saw any company of dames 
and maidens, he would hasten to them 
with his instruments and new songs: 
in this way he seduced young people. 
In my court I have pages who will 
teach him to sing.” 

To the accusations of Satan the 
guardian angel adds his witness; the 
sentence is pronounced. The devils 
carry off the guilty one; they bind 
him fast by a great chain, and they 
lead him away harshly to hell. 
“Come,” cries the escort armed with 
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pitchforks, “come to meet the 
damned.” All the dwellers of the in- 
fernal regions assemble, and the sin- 
ner is cast into the flames. 

It was a cruel Age and its brutality 
was reflected in its belief. And yet 
the love of Christ shone brightly amid 
this distorted conception of god’s jus- 
tice. 

It seems as if it was the conse- 
quence of sin in the infliction of cruel 
punishment that was feared, not the 
sin that was hated. 

According to the mediaeval faith 
the Christ saved men from the pun- 
ishment due to them for their sins. 
There is a great difference in the out- 
look; we wish to be delivered from 
the sin, the men of the thirteenth cen- 
tury appear to think chiefly of the 
consequence, loving our Lord for 
coming between them and the awful 
judgment. 

Surely the love to Christ is the re- 
deeming touch of that fearful belief 
in a revengeful God. The love glows 
through Jacopone’s writings. 

Listen to this beautiful passage on 
Divine Love. 

“O Love, divine Love! Why hast 
Thou taken possession of me? Thou 
seemest to have become enamoured 
of me to the point of folly? I will 
give Thee no rest. Thou hast laid 
siege to my five doors: hearing, sight, 
taste, smell and touch. 

“If I make use of the gate of sight, 
all that I see is love. In all shapes 
Thou hast imprinted Thyself, Thou 
are beneath all colours........ 

“If I make use of the gate of hear- 
ing to find peace, what do all sounds 
symbolise to me? Always Thee, O 
Lord! And all that I hear tells only 
of love. 

“Tf I make use of the gate of taste, 
or smell, or touch, I again find Thy 
image in all created things. Love, I 
am filled with the desire to escape 
Thee! 


“Love, I flee, in order to release 
my heart from Thee. I see that Thou 
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Operator Installer 


Lineman 


The Picked Army of the Telephone 


Thewhole telephone-using public is 
interested in the army of telephone em- 
ployees—what kind of people are they, 


are they selected and trained, 
are they housed and equipped, 
and are they well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is entrusted 
toan armiy of 160,000 loyal men and 
women. 


No one of these messages can be put 
though by an individual employee. 
every case there must be the com- 

e telephone machine or system in 
ing order, with every manager, 
mgineer, clerk, operator, lineman and 
nstaller co-operating with one another 


and with the public. 
The Bell System has attracted the 


test, most capable people for each 
of work. The training is 


thorough and the worker must be 
specially fitted for his position. 
Workrooms are healthful and at- 
tractive, every possible mechanical 
device being provided to promote 
efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recognition 
of merit are the rule throughout the 
Bell System. 

An ample reserve fund is set aside 
for pensions, accident and sick benefits 
and insurance for employees, Loth 
men and women. “Few if any indus- 
tries,” reports the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, “present so much 
or such widely distributed, intelligent 
care for the health and welfare of 
their women workers as is found 
among the telephone companies.” 

These are some of the reasons why 
Bell telephone service is the best in 
the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 




















Hotels Indian -,. and Rockledge’ 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


Located 150 Miles below Jacksonville on the Indian River 


In the Midst of the famous Indian River 
Orange Groves 


GREAT deal of money has been spent on the property, 
making the hotels equal to the best hotels in the State. 
Fine hunting: wild turkey, duck, quail, jacksnipe and deer; 
also as good fishing as there is to be had in Florida. One of our 
great attractions is the Golf Course, one of the best in the South. 
Boating, Motor boating, clock golf, tennis, billiards, pool and 
dancing. Opens January 5th. Accommodates 400. Write for 
circular. Address W. W. Brown, Manager, Chestertown, N. Y. 
to December 15th, then Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York 
‘City until December 25th, then Rockledge, Florida. Also Man- 
ager Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H., and Hotel Aspin- 
wall, Lenox, Mass., seasons 1914 and 1915. 
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SLUM DLE 


PRECAUSE the tone of an instrument depends al- 
™ most as much upon the original recording 
Process in the record-making as on the reproducing mechanism 
@i the instrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
Played on any instrument, are indeed a tone revelation to most 


people. 


i Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instru- 
‘ment, we believe you will never again be satisfied with a tone 
ity less round and rich and natural. 


| Atalking-machine record is the only article of merchandise 
a the world that literally “‘speaks for itself.” Hear one Col- 
@mbia Record and we have told our story. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Box J209, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


a 


This model 
Columbia Grafonola with 
individual record ejectors $110 
with ordinary record racks $100 
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The Salvation Army’s Thanksgiving Pla 


To provide a Free Thank 
§ giving Dinner to 4000» 
children and to send bask 
dinners into the homey 
invalid mothers and q 
pled children. The & 
vation Army comes in» 
sonal contact with poverty 
needs,— and _  destituti 
this year will reach i 
height. Your assistay 
is urgently needed and 
' spectfully solicited. 
| contributions to Colon 
| A. Gifford, at 8 East Ba 
nett Street, Boston, Mail 











WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS! 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 4%» CAMERAS 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliance 

&... his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving Goert 
meras are a revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all standard sizes, from the Vest 

Tene to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Cameras is kept 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 22%;235,BOxESTON STREET BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Portland, Maine 





















[och CENTURY LUNCH 


hati} Qur system of counter serv- 
0p ice saves you time and 
bak} money. We would appre- 
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ciate your patronage while 
you are in Portland. 


12 Brown Street near Congress 
PORTLAND v3 MAINE 
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HAY’S 
Free Street 


PAINT STORE 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 
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HATCHET BRAND 
| PRODUCTS 


| Sold by every grocer in New England 


1 For Girls’ Camps 
For Boys’ Camps 
For Men’s Camps 


OW For Anybody and for EVERYBODY 


who desires the best in 
CONSERVED FOODS 


AN A SQUARE Meal in 
{AT Every ROUND Can 
5? Bthe Twitchell-Champlin Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Portland oe Maine 











\S 


ROBERTS’ 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE LUNCH 


PREBLE STREET 


2Minutes from Transfer Station 
Portland, Maine 


bs HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 


S its 

















---Johnson---The Shoe Repairer--- 
7 Custom House Wharf, Portland, Me. 





TAILORING 


J. P. O'Donnell, under West End Hotel. Cleansing, Press- 
ing, Repairing, while you wait. Opp. Union Station, Portland. 





THE MERRILL CAFES 


54 Temple Street 57 Oak Street 
261 St. John Street 475 Commercial Street 


Sign of the Electric Coffee Cup. Established 19 years in 
Portland. Business increasing every year. Why? If you 
don’t know us ask your Portland friends, they can tell you. 


ALICE!F. MERRILL, Prop. 





Transients Accommodated—871 Congress St., Portland 
5 minutes from Union Station. 





Day’s Garage—I. C. Libbey, Prop. Automobile Supplies 
and Repairs. Tel. 8107-12. East Grand Ave., Old Orchard 
Me. 





Whitman Sawyer Stable Co. 


BOARDING, LIVERY AND HACK STABLE 
TOURING CARS FOR HIRE 
Telephone 1360 


697 Congress Street - - Portland, Maine 





Frank M. Low & Co. 


CLOTHES OF THE BETTER KIND 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Portland, Maine 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Has Been AWARDED to the 


UNDERWOOD 


ANOTHER PAGE ADDED TO AN UNEXCELLEDHONOR ROLL 
The Last Proof of TYPEWRITER SUPERIORITY 
UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK 
































Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 
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BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
wot one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
n in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
dmgs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Bvery muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
dour body, is directly dependent upon the 
ar we breathe. Health, Strength and 
fndurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
gnated blood. The food we eat must 
@mbine with abundant oxygen before it 
mn become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
tothe steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
ad you will kill your fire, no matter how 
acellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
teathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
wak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

Imight continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
teep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
own fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
te breathing muscles. This depressing 
andition can be entirely overcome through 
wnscious deep breathing. 

‘The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
inthe activity it gives the lungs. What we 
tm “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
Mans insufficient lung action. Exercise 
tat does not compel vigorous deep 
Wathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
lately, few persons have the strength 
gM endurance to exercise violently enough 
stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
Bcially true of women and also of men 
have permitted their muscles to become 
"ak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
the lungs should be exercised independ- 
titly through deep breathing gymnastics. 






























DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 5 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Interrial Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIA 









HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 
ment is to havea Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 





GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


















------—-Cecilian Piana 
-——----Krakauer Piano 

---—--Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 

Victor Talking Machine a aw ewig veins nh canoes 
-—------Victor Records 
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ew fngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
connce™ OF MUSIC ose... 


Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


IN THE MUSIC CENTER OF AMERICA 
It affords pupils the opportunity, environment and atmosphere essential to a finished 


musical education. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world; has its own auditorium and fourteen 
pipe organs. Every facility for the teaching of music. Residence dormitories. 
‘ CURRICULUM 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
. OWING TO THE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 
THE FREE PRIVILEGES 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
offers advanced pupils in voice, Piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public 
appearances with orchestral accompaniment, an cnmgtendl training for the concert stage. 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT—Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLA NDERS, General Manager 




















‘White Mountain” Refrigerators 


Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 
capped White Mountains to ev ery quar- 
ter of the Globe. Forty years of New 
England’s energy, skill and reliability 
has placed “The Chest with the Chill in 


it’? in over a million homes. 


Our famous “STONE WHITE” re- 
frigerator has provision chamber lined 
with Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Stone. 
The greatest cold retainer known to 
science. 





Send for our beautiful catalogs 
and booklets. 





Registered Trademark 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Nashua, N. H. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 
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Be a Musician ‘ 
By Home Study 


The se ai and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
—is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well asa 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the instruction I have received from 
| your Conservatory is the very best I have been able to secure. 

“If 1 were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which 
I have knowledge, and the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 
choose the later.” V. W.  GUNSOLLEY, Iowa. 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical ‘‘short-cuts’’ to knowledge; 
you've got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 


Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 


Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 


We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician rp——— Cut This Out 
says that the information 








° . ° : -C Cc M . 
contained in this treatise on See Ce 
music is worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents. Send me, without obligation, treatise 


person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated ‘13 Club.” 


a skilled musician. 
Send today! 


Quino-Campbell Conservatory 
S of Music 
qe 


Name 











Street and No. 





City and State. 














1584 Republic Building, Chicago 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 
School Department 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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**The Type That Tells’’ 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel ! 


And there is a rigid carriage § 
that meets the millions of blows 
of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 





Rowboat?20= 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any queaitty. Need No Boat 


House. Never Rust, Check, Crack or 
: Absolutely safe. t has water-tiehs 
compartments, ao Cc ape. Ly = 


Michigan Stee! Etat i aot Sp ene 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., 84 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Commonwealth He 


corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS, 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $:.coper 
and up, which includes free use of public shower 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND © 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up: 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plag, © 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 





Neurastheni 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and # 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected iy 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—“‘Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during th 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not drys ! 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting @ 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousne! r 
tion—sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, git 
this book and study it. It shows you the way ou ¢ 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousnem 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. 38 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable ij 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dt 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covemm) 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satiehed 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Orderat 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING 00, 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, 





Best for three generations and still 


urpassing all _ ons. 


od or tin rollers, de- 


TSHORN SHADE ROLLE « 


ti Wood 
pendable, lasting ¥ s; shade raises or lowers at will 
“ stays put.” “Improved” requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


Look for it. 
Take — 
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Be a Musician ‘ 
By Home Study 


The delight and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
| correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 


| —is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well asa 
: performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 








“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the ‘nstruction | have received from 


atory is the very best I have able to secure. 
Be hea se eps: tan between oral instruction from any school of which } 
E hnve Seveetapy at the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 


choose the later. V. Ww GUNSOLLEY, lews. 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical “‘short-cu:s"’ to knowledge; 


'you’ve got to have the principles of music 4s taught by oe 
| masters. 


Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 


q Beginners (young or old) as well as pg musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 


We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


; Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
' instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


; A prominent musician p——— Cut This Out —— 

‘says that the information 

' contained in this treatise on Sree Gagetenes Compaen: ee 

E music is worth $1,000 to any T enclose 10 cents. Send me, without obligation, treat 

i person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated ‘13 eed 

' a skilled musician. 
Send today! 


Quian-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music 
1584 Republic Building, Chicago 






































ulation of hours spent in the realms of the 
master composers and the supreme interpreters 
of the world’s music. 

Whether it is the magnificent vocal art of a famed 
diva, like Fremstad, singing Isolde’s Love Song; or 
the superb instrumentalism of Ysaye, unfolding the 
magic of his art in Brahms’ Hungarian Dance; or 
whether it is further afield in the lightsome measures 
of the dance; or whatever it may be—“All the music 


of all the world” is brought to your home on Columbia Records 
which play not only on Columbia Grafonolas, but on any stand- 


Ly : \HE joy that music brings; the delight and stim- 


ard make of disc talking machine. 
4 @) COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY cone ™2He! 
Box $259Woolworth Building, NEW YORK $200 
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